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with France, gave umbrage to the new Nabob of Bengal,
Surajah Dowlah, who was already fearful and mistrustful of
the spread of foreign influence ^ within his borders ; marching
on Cosimbazar and Calcutta with an overwhelming army, he
seized both settlements, cruelly exterminated the garrison of
the latter and razed the fortifications to the ground. The insult
was one not to be borne, and an armament was instantly fitted
out in Madras under Clive and Watson, for despatch to the
Ganges delta. The force, some 3000 men and ten ships,
concentrated there by the end of December 1756, and moving
northward, re-occupied Calcutta successfully, after beating off
an attempt to check its advance near Budge Budge. Here
Clive was invested by a large army under the Nabob in person ;
and considering now, as throughout his life, that audacity was
the best passport to success against Eastern armies, he moved
out to beat up Surajah's camp at dawn. The material success
achieved was but partial, but the moral victory was complete ;
the Nabob in panic withdrew his troops, and in a hurriedly
concluded treaty agreed to the restoration of all British property
and privileges within his dominions.
Clive, however, not content with this, determined to seize
the opportunity offered him to put an end to the French
possessions and French influence in Bengal. He believed
their machinations to be at least a contributory cause of the
recent disaster ; he had taken the measure of Surajah Dowlah's
resolution and courage, a$id he had an army and a fleet ready
at hand for the work. A sudden attack on the chief French
factory at Chandernagore placed him in possession of it with
little difficulty, but also brought the Nabob back on his hands.
This appears at first to have caused him little anxiety; Surajah
Dowlah's generals were known to be disaffected and to be
already engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow their prince, and
Clive believed that the mere advance of his little army would
be sufficient to give them an occasion for carrying out their
design. But Meer Jaffier, the leader of the malcontents, was
too timid to move, and Clive, marching on Moorshedabad, his
enemy's capital, suddenly found himself at Plassey, with only
3500 men under his command, opposed to an army of 50,000
enemies. Desultory firing took place throughout the fore-
noon and afternoon, and in the early evening the Bengalese
army melted away like snow before the resolute advance of the
handful of British. Surajah Dowlah, a helpless and solitary
fugitive, met a violent death at the hands of bus enemies ; Meer
Jaffier, a mere puppet in the hands of the conquerors, was set
up in his stead ; and Clive, who had fought and won his last
and most famous victory, found ample employment for the J